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Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Memorial of William Rickman. 
Our dear friend, William Rickman, was permit- 


had succeeded in the school. In his frequent re- 
ligious visits, she cheerfully gave him up to the 
service of his great Master, and peacefully de- 
parted this life in 1832, aged 73 years. 

William Rickman was often led, by the draw- 
ing of gospel love, to visit his friends as a minis- 
ter of Christ. 
tensively engaged in Ireland, and once in America; 
he also visited the meetings of Friends, and fre- 
quently the families composing them, in many 
parts of England, Scotland, and the islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey; also those who profess our 
principles in France: and there is good reason to 
believe that these labours of love were generally 
acceptable and edifying. 

He was a very diligent attender of our meetings 


ted to see many days, attaining the 94th year of|for worship and discipline, even until a very short 


his age. He was a dedicated follower and servant 
of Jesus Christ, and was, especially during the 
latter part of his life, a diligent labourer in the 
Lord’s vineyard. 

Whilst young, he was taken to America, and 
placed as an apprentice at New York. Here he 
was favoured with a precious sense of divine visi- 
tation, and so far yielded to the converting power 
and love of God as to become conspicuously de- 
voted to uphold the cause of truth, and to promote 
the peaceable kingdom of the Redeemer. But, for 
want of abiding in a state of humility, and in a 
watchful dependence on the preserving influence 
of the Holy Spirit, he was beguiled from that way 
of peace into which his feet had been so mercifully 
turned: and, by little and little, he became, 
through disobedience to the divine law, despoiled 
of his spiritual armour, and left defenceless, a prey 
to the cruel adversary of souls, who betrayed him 
into a long course of transgression and sin. In 
this state of awful alienation from the fountain of 
life, he was not forgotten by him whose compas- 
sions fail not, but was at length brought under a 
deep sense of his undone condition: misery and 
anguish of heart were his portion, and, for many 
months, his distress was so great, that he bad no 
hope of ever again being restored to the favour 
of God. After a season, which he has described 
asone of utter darkness and despair, his heart 

me, in some degree, broken and contrited ; 
and he was enabled to look upward in hope of for- 
giveness: and continuing patiently to endure the 
judgments of the Lord for sin, he was brought, 
through the tender compassion of a gracious Sa- 
viour, to the enjoyment of that peace, to which his 
soul had been long astranger. In commemora- 
tion of the mercy thus renewedly extended to him, 
he frequently, even until near the conclusion of 
his lengthened life, has been heard to extol and 
magnify that grace which had wrought for him 
such marvellous redemption ; often repeating those 
expressions of the royal psalmist :—‘* He brought 
me up out of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay, 
and set my feet upon a rock, and established my 
golngs. And he hath put a new song in my 
Mouth, even praise unto our God.” 

He left America in 1785; in the year following 
came to reside at Rochester, and was engaged as a 
teacher in a school. He was acknowledged as a 
Minister in 1793. In 1788 he married Klizabeth 

der, the daughter of the Friend whom he 


time previous to his decease, and when in so feeble 
a state of body, that his friends were apprehensive | 
his strength would scarcely enable him to bear the 
exertion. 

Though not of a robust constitution, he was 
favoured with good general health, and was re- 
markably preserved from the pains and infirmities 
which are the common attendants of old age; and 
for this blessing he frequently expressed his 
thankfulness. He was kind and charitable to the 
poor, a sympathising friend and counsellor; and 
he frequently visited those who were labouring 
under affliction either of body or mind. 

As our dear friend drew towards the close of 
his long life, his concern for the prosperity of the 
church increased, and his love to his friends, and 
good-will to every one, flowed abundantly; so 
that we may, respecting him, adopt the language, 
“The path of the just is as the shining light 


| weakness was so great, that he often appeared to 
be nearly exhausted: there were, however, inter- 
vals when his spirit was so raised above the infir- 
mities of the decaying tabernacle, that he appeared 
unable to finds words to express his sense of love 


jand gratitude to his heavenly Father, for the ma- 
In this character he was twice ex-| ny mercies of which he was made a partaker. On 


one occasion he said, “ O, the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord! it is inexpressible! , his con- 
descension to poor, weak, fallen man !—wonderful 
to think that the beloved Son of God should leave 
the bosom of the Father, and his glory in heaven ; 
that he should take upon him our nature, and be 
made like us in all things, sin excepted!” He 
then recounted the principal circumstances in the 
life of our blessed Saviour, pausing at intervals, as 
if to dwell on the sacred theme, and intermingling 
occasionally prayer and praise. At another time 
he said, “I am passing away—nearly done with 
all below. This frail tabernacle will, ere long, 
become united to the dust! but if preserved unto 
the end, I believe that, through redeeming love 
and mercy, my soul will mount up as on eagles’ 
wings, and will join that innumerable company of 
saints, and angels, and archangels, who surround 
the throne ; there to unite with them in ascribing 
glory, thanksgiving, honour, and praise, to the 
Lord God and the Lamb forever and ever. Alle- 
luia !”” 

The following morning, being asked how he had 
passed the night, he said, ‘‘O! so comfortable, so 
peaceful, so peaceful. The Saviour is very near, 
very precious. He has followed me all my life 
long, and in mercy borne with my backslidings. 
He was bruised for our iniquities, he was wounded 
for our transgressions. Oh! the love and mercy 





that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 


of the Lord to me ; they are inexpressible! Iam 
passing away so gently: my body will soon be in 


In the early part of the year 1837, he was|the silent grave; but I have faith to believe there 
greatly reduced by an attack of illness, and to him-| is in me an immortal part, which will dwell forever 
self, as well as to those around him, it appeared| in the presence of the Lord; and I believe, that 
improbable that his feeble frame would struggle| through the merey of God in Christ Jesus, my 


through it. 


tainty of his continuance here, he said, “I desire| tiplied transgressions, are forgiven. 
I have} ness and mercy have followed me all the days of 


to be entirely resigned to the Divine will. 


nothing of my own to trust to: nothing but the! my life—yes, all the days of my life. 


At this time, speaking of the uncer-| many ghort-comings and backslidings—my mul- 


Surely good- 
I do be- 


mercy of God in Christ Jesus, who died for me/lieve that a brighter day will dawn upon the 


and all mankind.” 


church, and upon our Society. The knowledge of 


From this illness he recovered, though he never} the Lord shall cover the earth, as the waters cover 


regained his former strength; and towards the| the sea. 


summer of 1839, he began rapidly to decline. 
To a relative who paid him a visit, he said, “I 


His kingdom shall be exalted, and his 
dominion be over all forever.” 
About two weeks before his death, he called 


have been in a very low state, greatly tried and|one of his daughters to him, at an early hour of 
tossed for a long time; but this promise was|the morning, and said to this effect :—‘ What a 
brought to my remembrance—and O! the comfort | refreshing sleep I have had! it has felt to me, as 


it has been and is to me!—‘O thou afflicted,|though my soul was in heaven. 


I seem to have 


tossed with tempest, and not comforted! behold, heard the sound of angels and archangels. Thou 
I will lay thy stones with fair colours, and thy|knowest I have had a severe conflict, a low sea- 


foundations with sapphires,’””—“The Lord has|son, but it is very different now. 
been with me all my life long, from youth to old| favour 


age, and he will not leave me, now that gray hairs 
are come upon me. 


What a 


y 
: 


An evening or two preceding his final close, as 


My many sins of omission, | his daughters were by his bed-side, he raised him- 


and commission too, he hath forgiven them all.|self up, and said with a clear and audible voice, 
What a poor creature I have been !—nothing in|‘ Farewell in the Lord, and in the power of his 


myself—no, nothing: it is all of mercy, free grace| might.” 


and mercy.” 


He gradually became weaker, till he 
gently and calmly ceased to breathe, on the 29th 


For some months previous to his decease he|of the Seventh month, 1839, in the 94th year of 
was almost entirely confined to his bed, and his| his age. 
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The Expedition for Camels. 


The Washington Star says:—We have been 
favoured with a copy ofa letter from Major Wayne, 
United States Army, the officer in charge of the | 
expedition of this government to procure camels 
to be brought hither with a view of experimenting 
for their future employment in United States mili- 
tary transportation, especially on our great West- 
ern deserts. It is as follows: 


Constantinople, Oct. 31st, 1855. 


Sir—In accordance with my report of the 11th 
of October, Lieutenant Porter and myself left this 


for Balaklava the next day, the 12th, in the Bri-| 
tish transport steamer, the Imperador, and landed | 
Calling on Major | 


in the Crimea on the 17th. 
Ross, the Deputy Quartermaster General at Bala- 
klava, and further to the front, on General Simp- 
son, the commander of the British forces, we re- 
ceived from these gentleman kind welcome, and 
every facility for the prosecution of our duty was 
promptly afforded to us. I was further fortunate 
in receiving an introduction to Colonel McMurdo, 
in charge under the Quartermaster General, Gene- 
eral Eyre, of the land transport service in the Cri- 
mea, and who, as Quartermaster Gencral to Gene- 
ral Napier in the expedition against Sinde, had 
used camels extensively for military purposes. 
He gave me much interesting information in re- 
lation to the military use of the camel, and from 
General Simpson, also, who had served in the same 
expedition under General Napier, we had addi 
tional accounts of the value of the animal, and of 
the favourable opinion entertained of it by the 
army for the services it was capable of rendering. 
The engagements of Colonel McMurdo were such 
that I could occupy but little of his time, and in 
consequence obtained from him only a few ma- 
terial facts without going into details. My thanks 
are due to him for the moments he devoted to me, 
pressed as he was with the many and various du- 
ties of his position. 

We found in the Crimea both the Bactrian, two- 
humped camel, and the Arabian, or one-humped ; 
but the latter alone seemed to be used for the pur- 
poses of military transportation. The former were 
found in the Crimea, at the commencement of the 
war ; the latter were carried there since from Asia 
Minor. The former were but little thought of, the 
latter were highly esteemed; the only objections 
to them we heard of being the room they occupied | 
in the narrow streets, and their frightening the 
horses. The two are very distinct specif of the 
same genus ; differing from each other as much, 
I should say, as the buffalo of our western prairie 
does from the common ox. Doubly humped, the 
Bactrain is a strongly built, powerful animal, 
standing not quite so high as the Arabian, of 
coarser and more shaggy coat, slower in motion, 
but capable of carrying immense burdens. 

From the formation of its back (its two humps) 
there is a difficulty in adjusting to it a pack saddle, 
and without one there is always more or less per- 
plexity in loading and securing the load. This I 
rather think is the principle source of objection to 
its use, though I believe the opinion advanced to 
us to be correct that it is not as serviceable an ani- 
mal as the Arabian. Its use in the Crimea before 
the war we understand to be chiefly for draught, 
and on one occasion we saw two yoked to a Tartar 
wagon, as oxen are, but guided by rope reins. The 
result of our examination determined us not to 
procure one, as it would only complicate our ex- 
periment without producing such results as we an- 
ticipated from Arabian stock. Atsome future day, 
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is done with advantage in Persia, the issue always | of October, produce no result. 
taking after the mother—this is, being one humped. | your obedient servant, 


Sketches of the Bactrian camel were made by — 
Heap, which will convey very clear ideas of the 
animal and its difference from the Arabian. 
Colonel McMurdo informed me, that in the ex- 
pedition against Sinde, he had in service about 
twenty-five thousand camels, and that from bis ex- 
perience he esteemed them highly; so much so, 
that he had then at Sinope three thousand of them, 
in addition to the few now in use, in the Crimea, 
‘in readiness for the campaign next spring. The 
‘loads they willcarry depend much, he said, upon 
the service in which they are employed—rapid 
movements naturally requiring light burdens— 
but their average loads, under favourable circum- 
stances, he stated to be about six hundred pounds, 
jand these they will carry easily, without pushing, | 
|twenty-five to thirty-miles aday. He mentioned) 
the interesting fact, which I do not remember to 
have heard before, that during the expedition 
against Sinde, General Napier organized a most 
efficient corps of 1000 men, mounted upon 500 
dromedaries—two men to each dromedary—the 
men sitting back to back, one facing the head, the 
other the tail, and both armed with rifles and 
sabres. The man facing the head was the animal’s 
groom and driver, and the manner of using the 
corps was as follows :—Upon arriving at the scene 
of operations the dromedaries were made to kneel, 
in square, under charge of their five hundred 
drivers, forming, as it were, a base of operations, 





from which the other five hundred operated as in- 
fantry. As the advanced body moved, the square, 
or squares, if more than one was formed, if re- 
quired, were also moved, and in case of extremity, 
the square offered a cover under which the one 
thousand men could find comparative shelter be- 
hind the animals, who were prevented from rising 





by a hobble on the fore leg, and use their rifles 
most effectively. This corps, Colonel McMurdo 
informed me, could be readily marched seventy 
miles in any direction in twelve hours, (53 miles 
per hour,) and rendered throughout the campaign 
most efficiént service 

General Simpson stated that in the same cam- 
paign he found the camel so serviceable that he 
procured five or six for his personal use, and that 
with them he frequently went seventy miles be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. To a direct question 
by Major Delafield, (whom we met in the Crimea, ) | 
whether he would not have preferred the best 
English horses to camels, could he have obtained 
them, the General answered no, that he would have 
preferred the camel, as packing his baggage upon | 
them in light loads, he could move more quickly 
and continuously. 

In relation to our visiting Persia, the inquiries 
we have made lead us to the conclusion that, 
though we might readily get there, our return, 
owing to the blocking up of the roads by snow, 
would be impossible until next spring. As this 
would detain us much beyond the time fixed for 
our return to the United States, and unnecessarily 
delay the experiments we are engaged in, we have 
reluctantly abandoned the journey, though we de- 
sired much to see the varieties of the Persian 
camel, and particularly the Leurbourek or drome- 
dary artillery. 

A journey into Persia, with the intention of re- 
turning immediately, must be commenced, we find, 
about May. Our course from this will be, I think, 
to Syria or Egypt, for dromedaries, and then back 
to Smyrna for burden camels, in the expectation 
of commencing our return home some time in 








should the camel become domesticated with us, it 
may then be worth while to import a few males 
for grossing with the Arabian females, as it is said 


February. 
The inquiries in relation to dromedaries for the 
French army, reported in my letter of the 11th 


Very respectfully, 


Henry ©. Wayne, 
Major United States Army, 


Hon. Jefferson Davis, Sec’y of War. 


Epistle of George Fox. 


There were about this time several Friends ig ~ 
prison, for bearing testimony to the truth, to whom 
I was moved to write a few lines, to comf 
strengthen and encourage them in their sufferings; 
having a true sense of their sufferings upon 
spirit, sympathizing with them therein. That whi 
I wrote was after this manner :— 

My dear Friends,—Who are sufferers for the 
Lord Jesus’ sake, and for the testimony of his 
truth; the Lord God Almighty with his power 
uphold and support you in all your trials and suf ~ 
ferings, and give you patience and content in his ~ 
will, that ye may stand valiant for Christ, and his 
truth upon the earth, over the persecuting and 
destroying spirit, which makes to suffer in Christ, 
(who bruises his head,) in whom ye have both — 
election and salvation. For his elect’s sake, the 
Lord hath done much from the foundation of the 
world, as may be seen throughout the Scriptures 
of truth. They that touch them, touch the apple 
of God’s eye; they are so tender to him; and 
therefore it is good for ali God’s suffering children 
to trust in the Lord, and to wait upon bim: for 
they shall be as Mount Sion, that cannot be re 
moved from Christ, their rock and salvation, whe 
is the foundation of all the elect of God, of the 
prophets and the apostles, and of God’s peor 
now, and to the end. Glory to the Lord and 
Lamb over all! Remember my dear love to all 
friends, and do not think the time long; for all 
time is in the Father’s hand, his power. There 
fore, keep the word of patience and exercise that 
gift; and the Lord strengthen you in your suffer 
ings in his Holy Spirit of faith. Amen. G. F. 

Swarthmore, the 5th of the Twelfth mo., 1678, 

cnsoccsiaiipitiiinitbi 

About Manure Sheds.—As a general thing, I 
think we farmers do not attach sufficient import 
ance to housing our manure. It ought to be dome 
in every case, unless it be where we have lange 
quantities of coarse litter, which needs to become 
decomposed in a measure, before it is applied ® 
the soil. In this case it might be in an open yard 
where it would be exposed to the falling rain 
the atmospheric influences. But in every other 
case it no doubt pays largely to erect shelter, e 
pecially to protect the manure heap. A courte 
which I have seen practised where there has been” 
no manure cellar is this :—Instead of throwing 
the contents of the stable directly out of the door 
or window, to form an unsightly pile, take a wheek 
barrow into the stable, and wheel the manure into 
the cow-shed—for it is taken for granted “—- 
farmer has an establishment of this kind appe 
to his barn-yard—and then every day or two levél 
down with the fork, and scatter over it sufficiett 
litter to make it comfortable for your stock 
Rural New Yorker. 


Scecsteiilingtidbis 
The mother of Wesley charged her son= 
“‘ Whatever weakens your reason, impairs the tee 
derness of your conscience, obscures your seni 
of God, or takes off the relish of spiritual thi 
—in short, whatever increases the strength aa@ 
authority of your body over your mind, that thing 
sin to you, however innocent it may be in itsell 
—_——_2e—__—" ‘ 
No earthly possessions—no mental endowm 
can supply the place of religion—because (8 
alone brings salvation to man.— Marsh. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
It is no uncommon thing for licentious persons, 
and others who have rejected the offers of Divine 
ce, to ridicule the very simple course of life, in 
which the Saviour sometimes leads his followers. 
The conscientious scruples which their Lord lays 
n them, in some instances designed especially 
to humble their proud spirits, may not be under- 
stood at times even by others of his disciples, and 
watchfulness on their part is necessary to guard 
against making the substance of religion to consist 
jn those outward things, and censuring their 
friends who are not led in those respects as they 
are. At the same time it is needful their friends 
should have the spirit of discernment, and charity 
to keep them from lightly speaking of the pecu- 
jiar scruples of honest and faithful ones to their 
discouragement, and lessening the cause of pure 
and undefiled religion. Many have probably heard 
the anecdote of two persons, intently conversing 
upon the supposed scruples of certain individuals, 
in which some invidious remarks passed, deroga- 
tory to their pretensions. A female minister sit- 
ting by, unobserved by them, after hearing the 
freedom of their observations, it is said, remarked 
that in weighing flour or other common articles, a 
seruple would be easily overlooked; “but in the 

balance of the sanctuary, a scruple is a scruple.” 
On the other hand it is well to remember, that 
those who apprehend themselves called into great 
degrees of self-denial in some outward things, 
have need to guard against the subtle deceptions 
of the serpent, who may lead them to make con- 
science of what the Lord has not required of them. 
Tn different ages of the christian church, some who 
had partially submitted to conviction, have run 
into great extremes. At Rotterdam, William Ca- 
ton was much distressed in meeting with certain 
individuals, who had been convinced of Friends’ 
principles by his ministry, but who ran out into 
wild notions, while under the name of Quakers, 
both in conversation and in writing. Sewell 
speaks of such persons whom he knew; and he 
had seen books they printed, in which, under pre- 
tence of plainness, not one capital letter was to be 
found, even to the name of the authors. After 
they had gone into many extravagancies, it was 
not to be wondered at, he remarks, that the ma- 
gistrates shut them up in Bedlam. J. Furnier, 
their leader, lived as another Diogenes, using at 
the fire a split stick instead of tongs, and in con- 
versation, be made it a piece of holiness to use the 
most blunt language he could think of, however 
absurd or unsuitable it might be. Finally his ex- 
cesses induced the orthodox Quakers to reject him. 
Sewell says that Dr. Galenus told him that this 
man coming to his door, and finding the doctor’s 
name on the post as was usual, he scratched out 
With his knife the letters Dr., and when asked 
why he did so, pretended the authority of the 
Spirit for the act. He was a passionate man whom 
Friends could not own, though he had translated 


also undertake preaching. At length he assumed 
another profession, and fell into a dissolute life. 
Our early Friends must have had many difficul- 
ties to endure on both hands; often none being 
More positive of the rectitude of their ways and 
opinions, and unwilling to hear admonition, than 
those who have been thus misled and clouded. 
The place of preservation is humility, walking in 
the fear of the Lord, and true self-denial, and a 
Proper respect for the judgment of others. 
——_>e—_—— 

It is no easy thing for those who are collected 

together for Divine worship, to say, as Abraham 
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son Isaac, ‘‘Stay here whilst I go up into yonder 
mountain to worship the Lord ;’””—to say to the 
hindering things of time, Stand aside; even 
though we may have pressed through many diffi- 
culties to get to the meeting. 


neesehialiilgfinemsatee 
Pearls and Pearl Making in Chins. 

The following information respecting the me- 
thod adopted by the Chinese, for facilitating and 
shaping the growth of the pearl in the pearl oyster, 
is communicated to the Journal of the London So- 
ciety of Arts by Dr. Macgowan : 

The practice of the art is confined to two con- 
terminous villages near the district city Tehtsing, 
in the northern part of Chihkiang, in a silk pro- 
ducing region. In the month of May or June 
large quantities of the mussel (mytilus cygnus) are 
brought in baskets from the Tabu, a lake in Kiang- 
su, about 30 miles distant, the largest among the 
full grown being specially selected. As their health 
suffers on the journey they are allowed a few days 
respite in bamboo cages in water before being 
tortured for the gratification of human vanity, when 
they are taken out to receive the matrices. These 
are various in form and material, the most com- 
mon being pellets made of mud taken from the 
bottom of water courses, dried, powdered with the 
juice of the camphor tree seeds, and formed into 
pills, which when dry, are fit for introduction into the 
unfortunate subject. Moulds which best exhibit 
the nacreous deposit are brought from Canton, 
and appeared to be made from the shell of the 
pearl oyster; the irregular fragments thus pro- 
cured are triturated with sand in an iron mortar 
until they become smooth and globular. Another 
class of moulds consists of small images, generally 
of Buddha, in the usual sitting posture; or some- 
times of fish. They are made of lead, cast very 
thin by pouring on a board having the impression. 
Pearls having these forms have excited much sur- 
prise since they first attracted the attention of for- 
eigners a few years back. 

The introduction of the pearl nuclei is an ope- 
ration of considerable delicacy. The shell is 
gently opened with a spatula of mother of pearl, 
and the free portion of@he mollusc is carefully sepa- 
rated from one surf@@e of the shell with an iron 
probe; the foreign bodies are then successively in- 
troduced at the point ofa bifurcated bamboo stick, 
and placed in two parallel rows upon the mantle 
or fleshy surface ofthe animal. A sufficient num- 
ber having been placed on one side, the operation 
is repeated on the other. Stimulated by the irri- 
tating bodies, the suffering animal spasmodically 
presses against both sides of the testaceous skeleton, 
keeping the matrices in place. This being done, 
the mussels are deposited one by one in canals, or 


|streams, or pools connected therewith, five or six 


inches apart, at depths of from two to five feet, in 
lots of from five to fifty thousand. 
If taken up a few days after the introduction of 


ithe mould, these will be found to be attached to 
many of their books into the Dutch, and would | 


the shell by a membranous secretion which, at a 
later period, appears as if impregnated with cal- 
careous matter; and, finally layers of nacre are de- 
posited around each nucleus, the process being 
analogous to the formation of calculary concretions 
in animals of a higher developmént. A ridge of 
marl generally extends from one pearly tumor to 
another, connecting than all together. 

About six times in the course of the season, 
several tubs of night-soil are thrown into the reser- 
voir for the nourishment of the animal. 

In November, the shells are carefully collected 
by the hand, the muscular portion removed, and 
the pearls detached bya sharp knife. If the basis 


said to his servants when he arrived at the foot of| of the pearl be of nacre it is not removed, but the 


the mountain where he was ordered to sacrifice his 


earthen and metallic matrices are cut away, melt- 
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ed yellow rosin poured into the cavity, and the ori- 
fice artificially covered by a piece of mother-of-pearl. 
In this state, these more than semiorbicular pearly 
pellicles have much of the beauty and lustre of the 
solid gem, and are furnished at a rate so cheap, as 
to be procurable by all who care to possess them. 
They are generally purchased by jewellers and 
others, who set them in tiaras, circlets, and vari- 
ous ornaments of female attire. Those formed on 
the image of Buddha are finished in the same man- 
ner, and are used as ornaments and amulets on the 
caps of young children. A few shells are retain- 
ed, with their adhering pearls, for sale to the curi- 
ous or superstitious, specimens of which have, by 
this time, found their way into the principal public 
and private cabinets of Europe and America. They 
are generally about seven mches long and five broad, 
containing a double or triple row of pearls or images, 
as many as twenty-five of the former and sixteen of 
the lattertoeach valve. That the animal should sur- 
vive the introduction of so many irritating bodies, 
and in such a brief period secrete a covering of nacre 
over them all, is certainly a striking physiological 
fact. Some naturalists, indeed have expressed 
strong doubts as to its possibility, supposing the 
pearls were made to adhere to the shell by some 
composition, but the examination of living speci- 
mens in different stages of growth, having both 
valves studded with pearls, has fully demonstrated 
its truth. A tinge of yellow is found over the 
whole inner surface of some shells, showing that 
the more recent secretion of nacre by the suffering 
animals was unnatural; the flesh of all, however, 
is eaten. 

Above five thousand families are represented as 
being engaged in this singular branch of industry 
in the villages of Chungkwan, and Sian-chang- 
ngan ; they, however, mainly derive their support 
from cultivating the mulberry, and in rearing silk- 
worms, and otheragricultural occupations. Those 
who are not expertin the management of the shells 
lose 10 ov 15 per cent. by deaths ; others lose none 
in a whole season.— From the Annual of Scientific 
Discovery for 1856. 


nseeesianl inant 

Action of the Coldgon Railroad Machinery.— 
The cost of a heavy snow storm or very cold 
weather upon a long railroad is very considerable, 
not only in detentions, but by the action of the 
frost upon the machinery, in breakage, &e. Our 
|roads in this quarter have all suffered more or less, 
|lately, from this cause, but those further north 
have, we should think, a much more costly expe- 
rience in the same way. The superintendent of the 
New York Erie work shops at Susquehanna reports 
the beginning of this week that he had never 
known so hard a week upon iron, in his life. It 
has been with great difficulty, and by working a 
large force of men several nights, that he could 
keep the road supplied with power. Something 
like a dozen locomotives were brought in disabled 
—some with pumps frozen up and bursted ; some 
with side rods broken ; some with cylinders bursted ; 
but the greatest difficulty was in the broken tires 
of wheels. These are of the best wrought iron, 
over two inches thick, but they were not sufficient 
to withstand the difference of contraction between 
the cast iron centres and the wrought iron bands, 
upon a frozen road, where all elasticity was congealed 
to rocky solidity. The breakage of axles, wheels, 
rails, and in fact all the stationary or moving iron, 
has required a most untiring vigilance, and an ex- 
traordinary expense. 








Sickness is intended to teach us what a vain 
thing the love of the world is,—what a vile thing 
sin is,—whata poor thing man is,—and what a 
precious thing an interest in Christ is. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 1£8.) 
HANNAH GILL. 


Hannah Lloyd, daughter of Thomas and Mary 
Lloyd, was born at Dolabran, in North Wales, (the 
family seat of her paternal ancestors,) on the 21st 
of Seventh month, 1666. Her mother was the 
daughter of Gilbert Jones, of Welsh Poole. Han- 
nah possessed many natural gifts and talents, and 
early in life submitting to the Lord’s humbling 
and enlightening visitations, she became qualified 
for usefulness in the church of Christ. Her pa- 
rents removed to America, when she was but six- 
teen years of age. Soon after their arrival, her 
pious mother being removed from them by death, 
the care of the younger members of the family, 
very much devolved upon Hannah. This sorrow- 
ful dispensation was doubtless attended with bless- 
ings to the young care-taker, who was thereby 
driven to seek wisdom of him, who dispenseth 
spiritual blessings, as well as enlargeth the natural 
gifts of those who wait on his teachings, and faith- 
fully follow his leadings. The “ memorial” of ber 
says, “‘ Her mind was earnestly engaged to seck 
the Lord for her portion, and her father’s God 
for the lot of her inheritance. He was graciously 
pleased not only to favour her with the knowledge 
of himself, and the enjoyment of his living pre- 
sence in the days of her youth, but also made her 
a singular instrument of good, and a blessing to 
her father’s family. As she grew up into years, 
her conspicuous virtues joined with a courteous 
deportment justly gained the esteem and favour of 
most, if not all, with whom she conversed.” 

The residence of her father was for several 
years in New York, and there she became ac- 
quainted with John Delavall, a merchant of that 
city, a worthy man and religious, but one not con 
vinced of the principles of Truth, as held by| 
Friends. He became attached to her, and very| 
earnestly sought to win her affections and her| 
hand. His efforts were ufavailing, until after| 


some time, being convinced of the ‘Truth through | 
the gospel labours of Thomas Musgrave and Jona- | 


than Tyler, he was received into the Society of 
Friends. ‘‘ Her prudent conduct and pious resolu- 


tion to maintain the principles she professed, with- | 


out deviating therefrom in a matter of this import- 
ance,” doubtless but endeared her the more to 
him, when he himself had learned to regard that 
principle as the safe guide and preserver of the 
Lord’s children. Having, in sincerity of heart, 
embraced the Truth, he found that his way was 
opened with her, and in true love, and with the 
unity of their friends, they were married at the 
house of John Bowne, at Flushing, Third month 
31st, 1686. 

Her husband was soon called to the work of the 
ministry, and became eminent therein. He was, 
indecd, one of the worthies of that day, sound in 
the faith, faithful in the maintenance of the Truth, 
and living under its humbling, restraining influ- 
ence in his walks amongst men, and in his family. 
About the early part of 1690, they removed to 
Philadelphia, where they continued to reside dur- 
ing the remainder of her days. 

George Keith was at this time beginning to 
develop his new doctrine, and to put on airs of 
superiority over his old Friends. 
was one of the principal objects of his attacks, as 
having more influence in the Society, more weight 
in the Truth, than George had. John Delavall 
was brought into collision with George, and al- 
though George admitted that John gave true 


Thomas Lloyd | 
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that did not shield him from a portion of abuse. 

The summer of 1693 appears to have been sickly 
in Philadelphia, and death made serious inroads 
into the family and family connections of Hannah 
Delavall. On the 10th of the Sixth month, her 
husband was taken from her, and six weeks after 
her only child. ‘Between these most poignant 
bereavements, six other of her kindred deceased. 
Of her husband, she testified that “‘ he never used 
|to her an expression of anger, or the product of a 
disturbed mind.” This was a season of deep 
‘affliction to Hannah, but her friends testify that 
throughout these trials, as well as many others 
which attended her earthly pilgrimage, “she proved 
herself a shining example of patience in tribula- 
tion, and a meek, humble, self-denying follower of 
Christ.” 

In the year 1694, Hannah Delavall lost a be- 
loved father, the church an eminent pillar, and the 
commonwealth a useful citizen, in the removal of 
| Thomas Lloyd to his everlasting reward. For the few 
following years, we lose sight of Hannah Delavall ; 
only we are told that she was busily engaged in 
works of charity, making use of the income with 
which she was favoured, in benefiting the poor, 
and relieving their distresses. 

In the Eighth month, 1700, Hannah Delavall 
was united in marriage to Richard Hill. He was 
|born in Maryland, but as a merchant, had resided 
some time in London, where he was in the Sixth 
mo., 1699. From the Two Weeks’ Meeting in that 
place, he brought a certificate of his clearness on 
account of marriage, to Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting at the time of his obtaining liberty to 
proceed to accomplish his engagement with Han- 
nah Delavall. He was a valuable man, of good 
natural ability, and of religious worth. 

At what time she came forth in the ministry, 
we have no account; but in the year 1704, she 
is first mentioned in the meeting of ministers in 
Philadelphia, after which traces of her attendance 
of meetings were frequent. Her memorial says, 
‘“‘In her younger years she received a gift in the 
ministry, which she retaineg with faithfulness to 
the end; and though not lagge in her appearance, 
yet with great modesty and soundness of expres- 
sion, ‘ Her doctrine dropped as the dew, and dis- 
| tilled as the small rain,’ and was, therefore, truly 
acceptable. She travelled in the service of the 
| gospel, to New England and divers other parts of 
this continent, and was also concerned for the 
good order and discipline of the church, having 
for a number of years, served in the station of 
iclerk of the Women’s Monthly, Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings, wherein she gave satisfaction.” 

We need not trace this beloved Friend in her 
labours of love in the church militant. She was 
|not one who travelled much from home, but there 
\is abundant evidence of the great esteem in which 
|she was heldas a minister of the gospel, and a faith- 
|ful and devoted servant of Christ. She was the 
| first woman representative appointed to the Gene- 
iral Meeting of Ministers, and it was six years be- 
fore the practice thus set by Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting of Ministers, was followed by any 
other branch of this Yearly Meeting. The first 
appointment was in the First month, 1718. 

Of her walk in private life, her memorial says, 
“In the affluent statioff wherein Divine providence 
had placed her, her benevolent disposition was 
conspicuous in administering to the necessities of 
the indigent, her charity not being limited to those 
of her own profession. She was a true servant of 
the church, and in the sense of the apostle’s ex- 
pressions, ‘One that washed the saint’s feet,’ re- 
ceiving with joy into her house, the ministers and 
messengers of the gospel, for whom her love was 
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Quaker doctrine, and true christian doctrine, yet| great. The low, the poor and the mean, were ob 


jects of her peculiar care.” 

During the latter part of her life, she was at — 
tended with bodily weakness, yct her love for the — 
everlasting Truth, and zeal for its support and in. 
crease on the earth, did not abate. She had ex. 
perienced it to be a comfort to her own soul, ig 
seasons of affliction and trial, and she would that ~ 
others also might, through obedience thereto, 
taste and see that the Lord is gracious. She at 
tended the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers, held ~ 
on the 4th of the Twelfth month, 1726. Thag 
same day it appears she was taken ill, and it soon 
appeared that it was likely ber dissolution was not 
far distant. During her decline, she made many — 
seasonable remarks, signifying her acquiesceneg 
with the Divine will, in the dispensations of hig ~ 
providence to her, quoting the words of the apos — 
tle, ‘‘ No chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, afterward it, 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
them, which are exercised thereby.” : 

This was her own happy experience. After 4 
well spent life, in which she had witnessed man 
exercising vicissitudes, she was enabled, th 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, to oxchenai 
earthly existence, with its certain trials and um 
certain joys, for a blessed immortality of abound 
ing felicity in heaven. Her death took place om 
the 25th of Twelfth month, 1726, in the 6lst_ 
year of her age. Her body was attended to the 
grave by large number of Friends and others, # 
meeting having first been held in the High street 
Meeting-house, in which divers living testimonies 
were borne. 

Thomas Chalkley, writing of the winter of 1726, 
asa sickly time, says, “Among many that wen 
taken away by death, were some few of my parti. 
cular friends, and first, dear Hannah Hill, who wag — 
a bright example of piety and charity ; she wag. 
like a nursing mother to me in my afflictions, 
ber husband was more like a brother than one not 
related, whose generous entertainment I may not 


forget.” 
(To be continued.) 
———_—_>e—_—_ 


A Missouri Farm. 


John Sigerson and Brother, of Missouri, have chal- 
lenged the whole Union to produce a farm whieh 
equals theirs in the variety and amount of produe- 
tion, and extent of surface cultivated. Their farm 
is situated seven miles south of St. Louis, and has 
been in cultivation less than ten years. It wad 
thus described by a correspondent of the St. Lows — 
Democrat several weeks since :-— 

“ Statistics will better show its proportions thaa 
elaborate descriptions of scenery. Four hundred 
acres of pasture, grove, and lawn—one hundred and 
fifty acres of meadow, eighty of wheat, sixty five 
of oats and rye, corn and potatoes enough to sup 
ply the numerous family and stock—nine miles 
Osage orange hedge, well trimmed, and much of 
it large enough to turn cattle, adds much to the 
picturesque beauty of the rolling prairie, enclosi 
pastures, orchards, nurseries, flower-gardens, 
ficlds—a verdant net-work binding all together, 
protecting and ornamenting at the same time 
There are two hundred acres of orchard just com: 
ing into vigourous usefulness—eight thou 
peach and apricot trees, and from present appeaf 
ances, some of them will give many a rich treat ere 
the wintry winds sweep over us again. Pear, 
apple, plum, and cherry, bear swift witness of the 
‘good time coming.’ 

“Twenty-five acres of strawberries have already. 
given our St. Louisians a foretaste of the futu 
and dozens of men are now engaged replacing ¢ 
old beds, and enlarging them by the acre. 
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pundred thousand grape cuttings have been set out | when he came to the Ridgy Point, and ‘stood like 


¢ spring, and most of them are doing well ; forty |a statue. 


I thought he was looking at the rest- 


usand evergreens in fine and fresh condition ;/| less ocean. 


two hundred and ten thousand quince-trees are 


Yesterday it was a little later when the old man 


ready for the budding of pears ; twenty bushels of| came to his favourite spot, for the sun had set, and 


ch stones, and seven bushels of apple-seeds have | the ocean was hardly visible. 


Once more he took 


this season been planted, and acres are covered|up his accustomed standing place, and fixed his 


with the uprising life. 


A great variety of forest| eye intently, but I knew then that he could not 


trees are cultivated for the market, and it would be} be looking at the sea or the sun, “ What can it 
easier, perbaps, to tell what the Sigersons have not, | be,” thought I, “that draws him to the spot so 


that is indigenous to this climate, than to enume-| constantly ? 


rate what they have. 


What can it be on which he bends 
his eye so steadily ?” When I walked near him, 


“The substantial stone farm-house is surrounded | the truth flashed upon me at once. 


by a large door-yard, which is reached from the 


For three evenings together, as I have already 


stone road by a serpentine road through a wooded | said, had the old man come to the same spot at 


lawn. 


A semicircle avenue, bordered by cedars,| nearly the same hour. 


He made no difference 


snow-balls, and lilacs, leads to the door, where kind| whether the sky were bright or gloomy, or whe- 


hospitality and a farmer’s welcome meet the num-|ther the day were windy or calm. 


I wonder that 


erous Visitants that, through the summer months, | he does not walk with the people on the parade, 
throng the place to breathe the fragrant air, and|when the band plays; but no, he keeps to the 


juxuriate for a brief hour in the beauty and flowers. 
Parterres of choice flowers, nurseries of roses, blos- 
som in the sun by the halfacre. Borders, walks, 
summer-houses, arbours, vines on every hand, in 
a magnitude or magnificence that keep you all the 
while in wonder and admiration, form a whole that 
mast be seen to be appreciated, aud has seldom, if 
ever, been surpassed. The whole stock of trees, 
shrubs, vines, and evergreens, numbers two mil- 
lions. (J. Sigerson says it is nearer three millions, 
and he puts it down at two millions, lest the incred- 
ulous should be frightened by its vastness of num- 
ber, and set the whole down as a fable.) 

“We spent two and a half hours riding through 


’ the grounds, and examining the fields, pastures, 


orchards, lawns, meadows, garden, shrubbery— 
looked down into the wells, examined the spring, 
the stone-quarry, saw the fine Durhams, the good 
horses, listened and laughed at the proud guttural 
crow of Monsieur Shanghai, heard Madame Poland 
cackle, and returned convinced that we have not 
seen all, and that no one can truly realize the ex- 
tent of the farm, or its high state of culture, and 
the labour and expense necessary to keep it in 
progress, that has not taken a ride through its 
oy drives, its bordered avenues, and hedged 
nes.” 


a 
From Old Humphrey's Portfolio. 


The Old Man on the Ridgy Point. 


See, yonder the old man comes again, with his 
stick, picking his way along the ferny, broken 
ground of the High Downs. He is a stranger to 
the place, and has perhaps come here for his health ; 
he walks about alone. I have met him on the 
beach, where the billows fling their foam on the 
shingles; in the solitary glen, and the retired lane, 
always by himself, always musing. I saw him 
yesterday, and the day before, and the day before 
that too; and I marked his thin gray hair, for the 
Wind was waving it, as I passed by. 


talm and thoughtful, but not melancholy. There | 


was that in the old man’s face that set me think- 
ing. 
As he passed along the side of the Downs the 
first time I saw him, the sun was setting beyond 
the wind-mills, on the opposite hill; the old castle 
ruin looked dark against the sky, and the fishers’ 
skiffs lay motionless on the sea. The old man stood 
on the Ridgy Point that commands a view of the val- 
leyfand I thought he was looking at the setting- 
sun. 

The next time I saw him on the Downs, it was 
at the same hour of eventide; but the sky was 
Overcast, the wind had risen, the sea was rough, 
and the fishing smacks were rudely tossed about 
on the billows of the mighty deep. He stopped 


He looked} 


High Downs. 

In the valley below, and it may be about a fur- 
long from the Ridgy Point, is a church with a 
grave-yard attached to it. The church is an an- 
cient, gray, weather-stained building, that might 
almost pass for being a thousand years old. Both 
the tower and body of the antique edifice are roof- 
ed with red tiles, somewhat out of keeping cer- 
tainly, but age, and moss, and revolving years, are 
beginning to make the tiles harmonize with the 
stone work. The church-yard is in two parts, 
with a row of large trees between them. It has 
hundreds of graves.* The old man was too much 
occupied to take any notice of me; he was look- 
ing at the grave-stones. 

It might be that some friend of his was sleep- 
|ing below one of the green hillocks or flat stones, 
and that the mouldering tenant of the tomb was 
rising in his remembrance. We do sometimes 
think affectionately of those who have been called 
away from the world, and especially if they have 
been very dear tous. Whether the old man was 
thinking thus, I cannot say. 

Perhaps he was thinking that his own days were 
nearly numbered ; and that there was “ but a step 
| between him and death.” No doubt such thoughts 
do now and then come over the aged, with great 
power, aud quite natural it is that it should be so; 
for what is our life? Truly, it is “‘a vapour that 
jappeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away.” James, iv. 14. 

An old man looking on a church-yard, must 
needs be enough to set him thinking of the past 
and the future. He sees how many have gone 
before him, and he feels how shortly he must fol- 
low them. Death may be as near the young as 
the old, though we are not apt to think so. 

I should like to talk with the old man, and I 
| will, if I can get a good opportunity, for there is 
nothing forbidding in his manner; but on the 
contrary, much that is kind and gentle. He is 
}coming nearer now; but mark my words, he will 
turn off yet toward the church in the valley. The 
old man is thoughtful, as age ought to be; for 








“Til gray hairs become a jester.” 


See there, the old man has just come to the 
edge of the broken ground. I felt sure that he 
would make a pause ; he is now standing on the 
Ridgy Point, almost as motionless as if made of 
stone, with his eyes fixed on the churech-yard 
How I should like to know what is passing through 
his mind! 

Though we can only guess at the old man’s 
thoughts, we know well what are our own. The 





* In this grave-yard have since been added the re- 
mains of Old Humphrey. 





nor be fit to swim in. 


church-yard is before us, as well as before him; 
what then do we think of our latter end? Are 
we so living, that we may die the death of the 
righteous? Are we in time truly preparing for 
eternity ? 


seeeanehotipiiaieci 

In the estimate of character look first for grace. 
Do not dis-esteem good people on account of their 
foibles or deficiencies in matters of little import- 
ance. Gold unpolished is far more valuable than 
the brightest brass. Never form unfavourable 
opinions of religious people hastily.—‘ Charity 
hopeth all things.” 

a 
Mysteries in Nature. 


Walk abroad, and behold the leafless tree. It 
asks thee, “‘ Who ordained for me this quiet winter 
sleep, in which I can concentrate my powers and 
juices for fresh efforts in the summer ?”’ The snow 
on the fields inquires of thee, “Who spread me 
out as a warm covering over the verdant seed, that 
the frost might not destroy it?” The frost itself 
asks thee, ‘ Who was it ordered, that, when I lay 
hold on the water in brook, ditch, stream or lake, 
and partially transform it into crystal, they are 
obliged to part with all the warmth they possess, 
which passes into thy atmosphere, that I may not 
exceed the appointed decree, and destroy thee and 
all that has breath?” The sun in the firmament 
asks thee, “Who ordered it so wisely that, lest 
thou shouldst be consumed by my heat, I should, 
whilst warming the earth and the waters below, 
attract upwards the refreshing mist of the deep, and 
form over the earth the dripping arch of clouds ?” 
The changing seasons, day and night, ask thee, 
‘“‘Who gave the dark planet which thou inhabitest 
the impulse to its wonderful revolution round the 
sun. Who ordered these revolutions in such an 
admirable suitability to all the need of the gigantic 
economy here below?” The rolling thunder asks 
thee from the heights above, ‘Who pervaded the 
firmament with those invisible electrophones, which 
always at the right time reanimate the torpid 
atmosphere which surrounds thee, and give it fresh 
elasticity?” The vegetation which grows and 
flourishes around thee in the great garden of nature 
asks thee, “Who imparted to our roots the im- 
pulse to bring forth seed, and enclosed in this seed 
the generating power, and the succession of our 
species?” And how many thousand similar phe- 
nomena ask the same question ! 

Tell me now: if all this was brought about by 
mere chance, how can you deny this chance the 
power of rational reflection ? But the idea of a 
chance taking counsel with itself, is a contradiction 
and a mere absurdity. To the power which 
works, rules, and governs in the wide creation, can 
only be assigned the name of God. But listen far- 
ther ; weigh the breath which proceeds out of thy 
mouth ; after thou hast inhaled it, it becomes just 
somucb heavier than the air around thee as is 
necessary, on being again exhaled, to make it sink 
down immediately and fructify theearth, and that 
which grows out of it. Rejoice that it is so; for 
know that the whole human family would soon 
inevitably wither away, and the earth become an 
immense charnel-house, if its inhabitants were com- 
pelled to inhale again, unmingled, the air which 
had once passed through the lungs. Measure 
the water which flows in the river and the brook. 
How fortunate that it is neither more compressed 
nor more fluid than thon findest it ; for in the for- 
mer case, it would miogle with elements, which 
would render it totally undrinkable ; and, in the 
latter, it would forever separate the races of men 
from each other, for it could be neither sailed over, 
Examine the ground on 
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which thou walkest. Were it only a little firmer 
than it is, it would render the access of rain and 
dew to the roots of all vegetation so difficult, that 
the earth would soon become a barren waste, with- 
out bush or tree. Were it a little looser, it could 
no longer prevent the waters which stream from 
above, from gradually changing it into an all- 
absorbing morass. 

From these few examples, to which thousands 
more might be added, you may infer that in the 
expansive economy of nature, not even the smallest 
thing could be altered without causing after destruc- 
tion to the entire wondrous edifice. And shall 


these admirable arrangements which every where | 


bear on their foreheads the impress of the most 
adorable wisdom, owe their origin to blind chance ? 
What an innumerable multitude of fortunate throws 
must have been made? But how is it possible to 
think of chance where every thing testifies so ob- 
viously and sensibly to plain consideration and 
gracious provision? Men talk of the laws of na- 
ture, and we also speak of them and commend 
their wisdom. But who gave nature these laws ? 
Laws always presuppose a lawgiver. Or wilt thou 
be like the man who, on inspecting a scientifically 
constructed machine, sought to find out the imme- 
diate cause of the revolution of all the wheels, and 
thought at last he had discovered it in one of the 
great wheels ; instead of penetrating beyond them 
to the impelling steam-engine, and still farther to 
the machinist and inventor. Oh, what madness, to 
prefer explaining the so called laws of Nature as 
existing from all eternity, and repulsing the very 
natural question, “From whence have such laws 
derived their origin ?” with the unsatisfactory re- 
ply, “That remains a mystery,” rather than be- 
lieve in a legislating, eternal, and infinite mind, 
exalted above these laws—a belief which is so un- 
speakably easy, and which so perfectly and satis- 
factorily solves the so-called mystery, that the 
Scriptures really do not go beyond the mark, when 
they reprove those who close their hearts against 
it, as fools and madmen.” 
entenintidaninae 
For “ The Friend.” 
Extract from the Life of Joseph Pike. 
(Concluded from page 231.) 

“Perhaps what I have said may by some be ac- 

counted adigression. I confess it is so, yetit may 


be instructive to you, my children, or to some 
others, in their progress heavenward, and indeed 


I find my mind drawn forth to make these digres- | 


sions, as sO many incentives to induce you toa 
right consideration of what steps you take, and 
that those you take may be consistent with the 
mind and will of God, that so in the end you may 
attain the crown of eternal life. 

‘‘ This instance of my experience relating to mar- 
riage, may be accounted strange by such as have 
known little of the beginnings of the work of the 
Spirit upon their hearts ; but what I have written, 


I have experimentally witnessed in this as well as_| 
in many other ¢ases, that when the mind has been 


too much taken up, and agitated about lawful 
things, the tender Spirit of the Lord has brought 
trouble and condemnation upon me for it. 
‘¢When I was satisfied in my mind, as to the in- 
tended choice of my wife, I then felt bound in duty 
to acquaint my mother therewith for her consent, 
which she readily gave me. Then I acquainted 
her father, for his consent, which he likewise freely 
gave; upon which, I afterwards made suit to her, 
nd in the end obtained hers, and the marriage 
was concluded to general satisfaction. 
“‘ And here also, I must leave some further counsel 
to you, my children and your children ; that as you 
proceed in the fear of God in this most weighty 
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affair of marriage, you will be directed to proceed 
regularly therein, according to Truth and right 
reason, and will make no application, nor receive 
any, until youhave your parents’ consent to pro- 
ceed, who have both a divine and a natural right 
in your disposal. As it is irregular, so it is also 
unjust, where any do first apply to the young woman, 
and it hath often been attended with great trouble 
and disappointment, as dissent of parents, en- 
tanglements of affection, and many other in- 
conveniences. - . - * Talso 
believe, that most or all God’s people, who 
at times have dominion in their minds, over law- 
ful as well as unlawful things, have had, at other 
times, sufficient trials of their faith, patience, and 
love to their God, while he was pleased, as of old, 
to hide his face for a moment, and to suffer the 
enemy to temptand buffet them, in order that they 
might see the frailty of their own nature; and, that, 
without his divine assistance, they are poor, weak, 
miserable creatures, and unable to perform any- 
thing, either in thought, word, or deed, acceptable 
to him; agreeably to the saying of our dear Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, to his disciples, “‘ With- 
out me yecando nothing.” In all times of weak- 
ness, temptation, and the Lord’s withdrawings, we 
are patiently to wait on him, remembering, that 
no man, (not even the best of men,) by all his 
own strength, is able to help himself, or to do the 
least acceptable thing in His sight, nor preserve 
himself for one moment. It is man’s duty to keep 
continually upon his guard, watching and praying 
jagainst the enemy of his soul, until the Lord arise 
again, lest, as Christ said, we fall into temptation, 
from which none can be preserved, but by the Pre- 
server of men, who is God, and our Holy Re- 
deemer, the Lord Jesus Christ. * * * * * 

“Tf parents rightly discharged their duty towards 
\their children, it might go a great way, together 
| with their own good examples, in making religious 
|impressions upon them, as well as in influencing 
|them to perform their duty towards their parents. 
But, through the failure of parents in both these 
respects, I believe thousands of children have been 
lost, out of which number I will not exclude many 
within the compass of our Society. Abraham, for 
his faithfulness, is called the Friend of God; and 
God gives this character of him, “I know him, 
that he will command his children and his house- 
hold after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment.” Gen. xviii. 
19. And Israel was repeatedly commanded, dili- 
gently to teach their children, and to tell their 
sons, sitting down, rising up, in the house, and on 
|the way-side, to keep the law of the Lord and fear 
(him all the days of their life. David instructed 
|his son to keep the law of God; and we find, on 
the other hand, though Eli reproved his sons, yet, 
because he did not restrain them, the judgments 
lof God came upon him. A father was to train up 
ja child in the way he should go; he, who truly 
j\loved his children was to chasten them betimes ; 
and to bring them up in the fear, nurture, and 
admonition of the Lord, and to have them in sub- 
jection with all gravity. It most plainly appears, 
how great, how absolute, and how indispensable 
a duty lies upon parents towards their children, 
‘in order to their instruction in the way and fear 
of the Lord, by commanding, instructing, correct- 
ing, restraining, admonishing and keeping them in 
subjection from their childhood—all in due mea- 
sure, time, and place, as the different occasions 
may require. But, contrary hereunto, I have ob- 
served two sorts of parents, who, by their own ill 
management, and not keeping their authority over, 
and discharging their duties to their children as 
by divine obligation they are enjoined to do, have 
ruined them with regard to all that is good. The 








first are such, who though they may be moral la: 
their own lives and conversations, and are no bad _ 


examples to their children, yet, by their foo 


indulgence, falsely called love, have thereby been 4 
A child may be not | 


the very means of their ruin. 
unfitly compared to a young growing twig, easily 
bent at first, but as it increases in strength, be. 


comes less pliable, and when it is a great tree, ig — 


unbendable ; and thus, most children when you 
may, by the godly care of parents, be trained up 


very much as the parent pleases; or else, to what — 
But, ag 


purpose, were the above precepts given? 
evil and folly are naturally bound up in the heart 
of a child, so, that evil nature, not being kept down 
or restrained by an indulgent parent, gradual 

grows stronger and stronger, and in the end be 


comes past bending, and rules. Thus, I haye, ~ 


with sorrow, seen some foolishly indulgent parents, 
who were so blind as not to see faults in their chil- 
dren, or if they did see them, through excessive 
indulgence, would not restrain them, which in the 
end has proved their ruin. 
such parents should lose all authority over their 
children, as well as such children disregard their 
parents, for want of keeping them in due subjec. 
tion, as soon as they attain to any degree of under. 
standing, which they will soon do, to discern their 
parents’ fondness. 
parents begin to feel the smart of their own folly; 
and yet, by reason of their blindness, can hardly 


even then see, that they have been the original i 


No wonder then, if — 


And, when too late, those very > 


cause of it, for want of keeping their children in | 


due subjection; and some have cried out for ad- 


vice, complaining their son is grown so disobedient, q 
And yet I have known — 


they know not what to do. 
when Friends have gone under a religious concern 


to such parents to give them advice, instead of : 


taking it well, as they ought to do, they have been 
so blind and stupid as to return undue reflections; 
and others again, who have taken it better, wo 

excuse themselves with the most plausible reasons 
they could invent, saying, the child is wild and 
playful, and they do not like to correct it, as it has 
a weak constitution, &c. Now, in those cases, it 
is my judgment, that when such private admonk 
tion has been without effect, it becomes the indis- 
pensable duty of the church to interpose, by deak 
ing with them more closely or openly; as the ex 
ample of such parents and children, is a hurt t 
our youth, and a dishonour to our holy profession 
in general, and, as the wise man said, ‘ Foolishness 
is bound in the heart of a child, but the rod of 
correction shall drive it far from him;’ Prov. xxik 


15. So, foolish fondness being bound up in the 


heart of those parents, the rod of church discipliné ~ 
should be used, in order, if possibie, to drive it © 


away. 

But notwithstanding all the care of godly pa 
rents, it has happened that some will be diso 
bedient; for we find that Samuel, a great and 
good man, had wicked sons, yet we do not read that 
he was blamed, no doubt because he did his duty. 
The difference lies here,—that, if parents do trul 


| discharge their duty, the children’s blood will 


on their own heads; but on the contrary, if parents 
by their indulgence do contribute to it, the chil 
dren’s blood may lie at their doors. * * * * 

“«‘ While writing the above, a mournful considera 
tion took possession of my mind, relating to the 
original cause, not only of the great wickedness, 
which so much abounds in Christendom, but also 





of the too great defection in those of moral an 

ligious lives, from the true life and inward power 
of Christianity in their hearts; while, at the same 
time, they mightily extol the Holy Scriptures with 


many extraordinary epithets. Under this prospeeh 


it appeared very plain to me, as it has often de 
before, that this defection in both sorts proc 
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woes 


from the want of truly believing in, and being 
immediately led and guided by the Holy Spirit 
and grace of God in their hearts, a measure and 
‘manifestation’ of which (say the Scriptures) is 
‘given to every man to profit withal ;’ which 
would, if obeyed, make wicked men righteous, 
moral men better, and in the end make both true 
Christians at heart, and enjoyers of the life and 
power of Christianity. It would take up a treatise 
to write at large upon the virtue and efficacy of 
this holy and divine principle of the Spirit of God, 
for the salvation of mankind, through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, as abundantly testified 
of in the Holy Scriptures, and also in many of our 
Friends’ writings. I refer particularly to the 
works of our beloved brethren, William Penn and 
Robert Barclay, especially to the latter, in the 
2nd, Sth, and 6th propositions of his Apology, 
upon Immediate Revelation, and the Universality 
of the Light and Grace of Christ, where my reader 
will find it very fully treated of.” 
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We have on more than one occasion called at- 
tention to the continuance of the African slave 
trade, under the protection of the American flag. 
Although this abominable traffic has been de- 
nounced by all civilized nations, and our own has 
enacted laws for its suppression ; declaring it to be 
piracy, and awarding the punishment of death for 
those convicted of being engaged in it, as princi- 
pals, yet it admits of no doubt, that there are men 
in our community, men too, passing for respectable 
citizens,—who are covertly engaged in the trade, 
and who take advantage of the laws allowing Ame- 
rican consuls in foreign ports to furnish “Sea 
letters” to American captains professing to embark 
for traffic on the coast of Africa, by which their 
vessels are put under the protection of the flag of 
our country, secured from search by the cruisers 
of Great Britain, and generally enabled to escape 
with their freight of human beings to the markets 
still kept open for the sale of human flesh. Once 
ina great while, one of these piratical vessels is 
captured by the armed cruisers of the United 
States, and the miscreant captain and crew sent 
home for trial; but when has there been an in- 
stance of any one of these desperadoes having 
suffered the penalty for piracy. 

' We do not approve of taking the lives of those 
engaged in this atrocious business, and probably 
if imprisonment for life was substituted for the 
present penalty, there might be less difficulty in 
securing its infliction ; and yet, when convictions 
have taken place, and the guilty party has been 
sentenced to imprisonment, we believe in every 
instance the culprit has been released by an Exe- 
cutive pardon. In the case of the “Maria E. 
Smith” mentioned in the extract which we give 
below, it is probable there will be another oppor- 
tunity for seeing with what alacrity and determi- 
nation the United States Courts and Government 
will vindicate the laws and the honour of the na- 
tion. One notice of the seizure of the M. E. 
Smith in Boston harbour, prior to her sailing for 
Africa, in consequence of her design to engage in 
the slave trade being suspected, says that she was 
released ; another says that she ran away from*the 
marshal ; but it is surprising that she was allowed 
to escape from the revenue cutter when there 
Was strong ground to believe she was designed for 
_ ; which belief is now confirmed by her cap- 


. 
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What kind of heart must that man have, who] been strictly observed. Despatches from Berlin and 


can ship a cargo of men and women, five hundred 
in number, pack them naked into the narrow limits 
of a schooner, starve and abuse them until nearly 
two-fifths sicken and die in their loathsome prison, 
and one fifth of the remainder sink under their 
accumulated tortures in a few hours after they 
are landed. Surely, persons who will engage in this 
murderous trade can lay no just claim to any of 
the ennobling feelings of men, still less to the cha- 
racter of Christians, and horror must finally over- 
take them. 

While slavery exists among us, and thousands 
are partaking of its profits, there is a strong dis- 
position to connive at its crimes, to give an in- 
direct support to its cruel disregard of the rights 
and feelings of its suffering victims, and to care 
little and do less towards enforcing the laws 
against the foreign slave trade. Much is said in 
these free States, as they are called, against slavery 
and the slave trade, as it is carried on in the South 
and South-Western States; and yet every year, 
slavers are fitted out and sail from nerthern ports, 
owned or chartered by northern merchants, and 
sent to Africa to Stimulate the ignorant heathen 


there to murder and robbery, in order to procure| 


human beings who may be sold as “goods and 
chattels.” In a conversation with an intelligent 
merchant of this city lately, he said there had been, 
within the last year, several vessels so fitted out 
and sent from Philadelphia, more from New York, 
and as many from Boston. Who can correctly 
estimate the untold misery inflicted on the hun- 
dreds of poor men, women and children, torn from 
their native country, and crowded into those ves- 
sels, there to be starved and almost suffocated, 
amid the filth and corrupted atmosphere of their 
densely packed holds, and many thrown overboard 
before death had terminated their agony. What 
can men look for, who are seeking to make them- 
selves rich by a traffic which inflicts such dreadful 
misery and death on their fellow beings possessing 
immortal souls, but that a just God will answer 
them by terrible things in righteousness for their 
deeds of cruelty and wickedness. 


CAPTURE OF AN AMERICAN SLAVER. 


By the Emeu, we have Rio Janeiro dates to 14th Feb. 

The American schooner Maria E. Smith had been 
captured by the Brazilian brig of war Olinda, while 
attempting to land 320 negroes, which she had brought 
from the coast of Africa. 

The Olinda took the schooner into Bahia, where the 
commander and crew (all Americans) were ironed and 
locked up in jail. When the schooner left the coast of 
Africa, she had on board 500 blacks, but they were so 
closely packed on board, totally naked, and so badly fed 
during the voyage, that 180 died and were thrown over- 
board, and of those landed at Bahia, 64 died a few hours 
afterwards. 

The survivors were immediately fed and clothed, and 
will be taken care of until their ultimate destination is 
resolved upon. 

The Maria E. Smith, (or Mary Smith,) was formerly 
a packet, running between Boston and Halifax. She 
left Boston for the coast of Africa some time last au- 
tumn. Attempts were made to detain her on suspicion 
of her being a slaver, but she ran away from the Revenue 
Cutter, after she had been seized by the U. S. Marshal. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 15th ult. 

The steamship Atlantic, from New York, arrived out 
on the 12th. George M. Dallas, the American Minister, 
immediately proceeded to the Adelphi Hotel, where a 
deputation of the American Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented him a congratulatory address. The excitement 
in England respecting the difficulties with this country, 
had subsided. 

The Peace Conference—The meetings of this body con- 
tinued, and it was the general impression, that the terms 
of peace were nearly adjusted, but nothing of a definite 
character was known; the injunction of secrecy having 





Vienna state that Prussia had been invited to send re- 
presentatives to the Conference, and that Baron Man- 
teuffel would leave Berlin on the 14th for Paris, as 
Plenipotentiary, and Hatzfield, the Prussian Minister, at 
Paris, would act as second Plenipotentiary. 

The War.—The Russian and Allied Generals had met 
and exchanged proposals for an armistice. The line of 
neutral ground limited by the Tchernaya, has been 
traced by the two armies. The Allies were making the 
ruin of South Sebastopol as complete as possible. On 
the 28th of Second month, the White Works were blown 
up. Seventeen Turkish Generals, prisoners to the Rus- 
sian army, bad been sent to Moscow. Advices from 
Kiel, dated Third mo. 14th, state that a despatch from 
the British Government had been received, requesting 
Admiral Watson not to engage in hostilities in the 
Baltic. 

Financial Matters.—A financial crisis had occurred at 
Constantinople. The Minister of Finance had appealed 
to the merchants, and invited them to devise a remedy. 
A serious commercial crisis bad also occurred in Nor- 
way. Twenty commercial houses had suspended in 
Bergen. 

AUSTRIA.—A further reduction of the Austrian 
army had been announced. The river Danube had 
been re-opened, and Lloyd’s steamers have recom- 
menced running. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—It is stated that Parliament will 
probably be dissolved early in the Fifth month. Lord 
Palmerston, in reply to questions propounded in Parlia- 
ment, said the papers relating to the dispute with the 


| United States respecting Central America, would be pre- 


sented soon after the Easter recess; but he could not 
answer as to those relating to the enlistment difficulty, 
as no answer had been received to the last despatch. 
Admiral Napier had brought forward, in Parliament, a 
motion, inquiring into the management of the Baltic 
fleet, while under his command. He contended that he 
was sacrificed to cover Sir James Graham’s incapacity. 
After debate the motion was withdrawn. The bullion 
in the Bank of England had increased £48,000. A 
dividend of ten per cent. for the year, had been 
declared on its stock. Consols had advanced to 92} 
and 924. 

Liverpool Markets.—Cotton was dull, and prices had 
slightly declined on some grades; sales of the week, 
48,000 bales. There was an improved demand for 
breadstuffs, and prices were advancing. The quota- 
tions were for Western Canal flour, 31s. a 33s.; Ohio 
and Southern, from 35s. 6d. to 37s. Wheat had ad- 
vanced 4d. to 6d. per 70 lbs. 

MEXICO.—At the latest dates, Tamarez remained at 
Puebla where he is hemmed in by the Government 
forces. It is reported that he had made preparations 
to surrender, but that Comonfort had rejected the terms 
proposed by the besieged. The company, for the pur- 
pose of building a railroad from Vera Cruz to the city 
of Mexico, is progressing in its formation. Affairs at 
Vera Cruz yere quiet. 

BRAZIL.—Rio de Janeiro dates to First mo. 23d, 
have been received. The cholera, which had raged 
through the whole empire, was dying out in Amazonas, 
Para and Pernambuco. Its ravages at Piassabussu 
were terrible; 800 having died out of a population of 
1000. In Penedo, containing 14,000, full 2500 perished. 
In the capital] itself, 108 had already died, about 150 
were attacked daily, and the deaths averaged 13 per 
diem. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.— In the Senate, the 
Committee on Post-offices was instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of discontinuing the franking privilege 
of members of Congress, and in lieu thereof allowing 
money payment of postage. The deficiency appropria- 
tion bill was variously amended and passed. The Free 
State Constitution of Kansas was presented by Senator 
Cass. The Committee on Military Affairs was instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of establishing one or 
more national foundries as recommended by the Secre- 
tary of War. The subject of the public printing was 
freely discussed, and the fact appeared to be admitted 
by Senators, that many hundred thousand dollars were 
wasted every year in useless printing. In the House, 
the Committee on the Judiciary was instructed to in- 
quire whether the Kansas Investigating Committee 
have power to coerce the attendance of witnesses, and 
punish for contempt. Campbell, of Ohio, requesting to 
be excused from serving on that committee, Sherman 
was appointed in his place. A bill. authorizing the Pre- 
sident to cause the southern boundary line of Kansas to 
be defined and marked, was referred to the Committee 
on Territories. Lane, the delegate from Oregon, called 
the attention of the House to the perilous situation of 
the white settlers in that territory, in consequence of 
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the exterminating warfare carried on by the Indians, 
and demanded an appropriation of $300,000 to secure 
the services of the friendly Indians, in behalf of the 
whites. A bill for that purpose was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. A resolution was 
passed, giving each new member of the House about 
$1200, worth of books; the grant amounts in the ag- 
gregate to $175,000. 

California.—The steamship Illinois, from Aspinwall, 
with San Francisco dates to Third mo. 6th, arrived at 
New York on the 27th. The Illinois brought $1,260,- 
000 in gold. The California Legislature had passed 
resolutions deprecating the election of Banks to the 
Speakership. A bill had been introduced into the Le- 
gislature creating three new States out of California. 
The steamer Columbia was to leave San Francisco in a 
few days, with General Wool and a body of troops for 
the Rogue river. Advices from Oregon state that the 
Indians were committing fresh depredations at the 
mouth of Rogue river. Twenty-four persons were killed 
by them on the 23d of Second mo. ‘The Legislature of 
Oregon had addressed a memorial to the President, ask- 
ing for the removal of Gen. Wool. The trial of F. A. 
Cohen for embezzling the funds of Adams & Co., was 
in progress, and excited much interest. The missing 
books of the firm had been recently washed ashore near | 
San Francisco. The price of flour was from $8 to $9 per 
bbl. ; hams, 15 cts., and lard, 194 cts. per lb. Advices 
from Costa Rica state that Walker, the conqueror of 
Nicaragua, had threatened to attack and destroy Punta| 
Arenas. The government had sent troops to defend | 
the place. 

Kansas.—Since the opening of the navigation, an ac- 
tive emigration has been going on from the slave States, 
the emigrants in numerous instances being accompanied 
by their slaves. A St. Louis paper states that almost 
every boat that has gone up the Missouri river this 
spring, has taken up slaves in larger or smaller num- 
bers. The emigration from the free States had also | 
been renewed. 

Pennsylvania.—Both branches of the Legislature have 
passed a stringent License Law, and it has been signed 
by the Governor. The vote in the Senate was unani- | 
mous ; in the House, 64to32. The Restraining Liquor 
Law of last session is repealed. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 209. One of the 
strongest evidences of cold weather during the past win- 
ter, was discovered in a water pipe on Girard avenue, 
near Sixteenth street, a few days ago. The pipe was 
four inches in diameter, and buried four feet three 
inches below the grade of the street, in a gravel soil. 
When dug up, the bore was filled with solid ice. The 
water has been let into the Pennsylvania Canal, and 
thus a new impetus has been given to our already very 
active trade. The Pittsburg Post says that a large 
number of boats have already arrived and departed at 
that port with full freights. There is a great amount 
of produce at Pittsburg, awaiting shipment to the East. | 
The Schuylkill Navigation is also open. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 421, viz. adults, 158 ; 
children, 263. The exports of specie for th® week, were 
only $158,706. 

Miscellaneous.—Trade at Pittsburg, since the opening 
of navigation, has been unexampled in amount. The 
boats are taking in with all possible speed the immense 
piles of freight that lay upon the entire length of the 
levee—all bound for ports down the Ohio. 

More Asteroids.—Leverrier states, in a letter to the 
French Minister of Public Instruction, that he is firmly 
persuaded that a great number of small planets are si- 
tuated between Mars and Jupiter, and that before 1860 | 
nearly 160 will certainly be discovered. 

Railroad Consolidation.—The Pittsburg Post says the 
basis of an arrangement has been made by parties re- 
presenting the several companies forming the line of 
railroad from Pittsburg to Chicago, via Crestline and 
Fort Wayne, to consolidate these roads into one com- 
pany, to run in close connection with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad from Chicago to Philadelphia. 

Prohibitcry Liquor Laws.—The Court of Appeals of 
New York, on the same grounds as the Supreme Court! 
of Massachusetts, has decided that the Prohibitory Li- 
quor Law in its search and seizure clauses, is unconsti- 
tutional. It further declares that any prohibitory law 
which interferes with and affects property already in 
possession, is unconstitutional and void. 

The Thames Tunnel.—According to the report read at 
the late annual meeting of the Company, the amount of 
tolls received for 1855, was £4,471 19s. ld. The re- 
ceipts are small, compared with the vast cost of the 
work; but it is said to be gradually progressing in 





value and in public estimation. It is paved through- 
out, and well lighted and ventilated. 
Capture of a Slaver——The schooner Maria E. Smith, 
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which was seized in the harbour of Boston last summer, 
on suspicion of being fitted out for the slave trade, and 
was finally released, and sailed for Montevideo, has been 
captured and carried into Bahia, having attempted to 
land 320 negroes, brought from Africa. She embarked 
500 on the coast, but 180 died during the voyage. 

Emancipation.—By the will of the late James H. Ter- 
rall, who died at Charlottesville, Va., on the 18th ult., 
eighty or ninety very valuable negroes are emancipated, 
and ample provision made for their removal to Liberia, 
or to some one of the free States. 

The Death Penalty.—The bill to re-establish capital 
punishment in Wisconsin, has been indefinitely post- 
poned by the Legislature of that State. 

Saltpetre in Tennessee.—A company has been formed in 
East Tennessee, for the purpose of manufacturing salt- 
petre from the nitrous earth found in that section of 
the State. 

Prohibition in Nova Scotia.—The Maine Liquor Law 
has been passed by the Legislature of the Province. It 
is to go into effect immediately. 

Foreign Coins.—The bill submitted in the United 
States Senate by Senator Hunter, the object of which is 
to dispense with the use of the depreciated foreign coins 
now in circulation, provides that all quarters, eighths, 
and sixteenths of the Spanish milled or Mexican dollar 
shall be received at all the offices of the United States 
at twenty, ten, and five cents, and made legal tenders 
for all sums not exceeding five dollars; and that these 
fractions of the dollar of foreigh coin when received 
shall not again be paid out, but be re-coined. 

The Shoe Trade-—During the year-ending Sixth mo. 
Ist, 1855, there were made in the State of Massachu- 
setts, 44,308,302 pairs of boots and shoes valued at 
$37,468,353, and giving employment to upwards of 
75,000 persons. 

Shipwrecks.—The Cunard steamer Curlew, from Hali- 
fax to Bermuda, ran on the North Breaker, off Bermuda, 
on the morning of the 18th, and sunk in three minutes. 
The mails were lost, and the steamer was completely 
wrecked. No lives were lost. On the 30th of First 
month, the Chilian war steamer Cazador left Talcahuano, 
having on board 358 persons, 86 of whom were soldiers, 
4 officers, 148 women, 10 children, 14 passengers and 
68 ofa crew. A little before 8 p. m. of the same day, in 
a smooth sea, and making about nine knots, she ran 
upon a rock south of Maule, and immediately com- 
menced sinking. An order was at once given to lower 
the boats, and in the attempt one was unfortunately 
upset. Only 44 of the 358 were saved, in which num- 
ber was only one woman. 

Reform in Turkey.—The last intelligence from Turkey 
announces the official promulgation of the long-pro- 
mised decree, which abolishes all distinctions before the 
law, as between different races and religions, in the 
Sultan’s dominions. Hereafter Greek, Servian, Molda- 
vian, Bosnian, or Osmanili, if they are domiciled within 
the borders of Turkey, will stand on the same legal foot- 
ing, will enjoy the same rights, and will have the same 
roads to public employment open to them. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joshua Maule, agt., O., for Nathan 
Cook, Danl. Atkinson, Benjamin Bundy, $2 each, vol. 
29; trom Mead Atwater, agt., N. Y., for Hibbart Fuller, 
$2, vol. 29; from D. P. Griffith, agt., Pa., for Jonathan 
Sharpless, $2, vol. 28. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will ‘close on the 
llth inst. The children who go to the city, will leave 
West Chester in the cars on the morning of that day, 
and arrive at the depot, near the corner of Eighteenth 
and Market streets, about half past 9 o’clock. 

West-Town, Fourth mo. Ist, 1856. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charge with the oversight of this 
Institution, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 
11th of next month, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction, and the Committee on 
Admissions, meet on the same day—the former, at 
4 p.M., and the latter, at 5 p. M. 

The semi-annual Examination of the Schools will oc- 
cur on Third, Fourth, and Fifth-days of the same week, 
in presence of the Visiting Committee. 

Tuomas Krauser, Clerk. 

Philad., Third mo. 29th, 1856. 

A conveyance will be at West Chester on the arrival 
of the morning and afternoon cars on Second-day, the 
7th inst., for the accommodation of the Visiting Com- 
mittee. 








HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The stated annual meeting of the Haverford School ~ 
Association, will be held at Committee-room, Arch street 
Meeting-house, on Second-day afternoon, at 4 o’ch 3 
Fifth mo. 12th, 1856. Cuartss Exuis, Sec’ry, 


Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah. 


= 
A man Friend is wanted to Wid in carrying out the _ . 
concern for the improvement of the Indians. 4 
Application may be made to Joserpn Exxintox, “ 
377 S. Second street, — 
THomas Evans, 


Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist, 1855. 180 Arch street, P 


Diep, at her residence in Belmont county, Ohio, Ra. 
CHEL, widow of James Raley, in the 91st year of her 
age; an esteemed member and elder of Concord Parti. 
cular and Short Creek Monthly Meeting. She was one 
of the first settlers in the State, and a member of the 
first meeting of Friends established therein, and wagq ~ P 
firm believer in the doctrinesyand testimonies the early | 
Friends suffered so much to establish. She was heldig | 
high esteem among her friends, not only for her upright, © 
consistent walking through life, but more especially for ~ 
her soundness of judgment in religious matters. She 
was a diligent attender of meetings whilst her health © 
permitted, and an example of silent reverent wai 
therein. Continuing green in old age, she manifested 
deep concern for Friends in their present trying dispen- 
sation, saying there is much home work to do, : 
grieved at the too prevalent disposition to see the faultg ~ 
of others, and overlooking our own. Many can bear ~ 
witness to her liberality, she being ever ready to do 
what she could to alleviate in sickness, or su 
other ways, saying she would rather do with less at © 
home, than not divide with those who needed, as that ~ 
was certainly the intention of the great Giver. Her 
time was lengthened out beyond her own anticipation, 
yet she kept in view the great uncertainty of life, often 
alluding to the subject, and appeared to be waiting the | 
Divine summons. When taken sick a few days befor 
her death, she observed it was likely to be ber last si¢ke 
ness, but that did not grieve her. She patiently bore 
her allotted portion of suffering, and quietly passed 
away, the 29th of Second month, 1856, being, we doubt 
not, gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe, into the — 
mansions of rest and peace. 

, at the residence of her son-in-law, Hana 
Howarp, daughter of the aforesaid R. Raley ; a member 
of Harrisville Particular and Short Creek Monthly Meet 
ing, in Jefferson county, Ohio. This dear Friend will 
long be remembered for her unwearied attention to the 
sick and afflicted. She bore a protracted illness with 
much christian patience, saying she had much to be 
thankful for. She remarked that she could see she had 
often missed her way, but hoped all would be forgiven 
her. She passed quietly away on the 9th of First mo, 
1856, in the 66th year of her age, and we doubt aot 
‘Cour loss is her eternal gain.” 

, on the morning of the 19th of Third month, 
1856, at the residence of her son John Butler, in Mahone 
ing county, Ohio, Hannan Burwer, in the 84th year of 
her age; a member of Goshen Particular and Uppet 
Springfield Monthly Meeting. She bore a suffering ilk 
ness of a little more than three days, with much com 
posure and resignation, several times saying, “I feel 
entirely resigned to the will of my heavenly Father” 
At a time when released from much suffering, she de 
sired to see her grand-children whom she addr 
separately, imparting suitable counsel, desiring them @ 
be good children, and obedient to their parents, 
then embracing them, bade them farewell, hoping rT 
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might meet in the world of happiness. For sev absti 
hours near the solemn close, she appeared frequently They 
engaged in supplication ; but articulation being ne atti 
prevented by her disease, what she uttered could b8 ay 
gathered only in broken sentences: yet those who wit ve | 
nessed the solemn close, have, they believe, & well from 
grounded hope, that through redeeming love and a of g 
she has been admitted into the mansions of rest brou 
peace. maxi 
, on the 24th of Third month, 1856, Brutadg, : 
daughter of John and Elizabeth Butler, of Moho sion 
county, Ohio, in the 14th year of her age, after a Sule” creat 
fering illuess of near five weeks, which she bore with & 7 want 
patience and composure that encouraged her relatives Whin 
and friends to believe that her end was peace. , and 
, on the Ist inst., Mary B., wife of Townsem® 
Sharpless, in the 61st year of her age; a member @ Corpt 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. Sg quite 


